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INTRODUCTION 

TO THE FIFTH FRENCH EDITION (1911). 



The subject I am proposing to treat, and which, if God 
permit, I intend at some future day to pursue down to the 
epoch of St. Augustine and St. Leo, is the history of the 
formation of Catholicism, that is to say, of the Church in so 
far as it is a visible, universal society, built upon the frame- 
work of a rule of faith and a hierarchy. 

In the present volume on “ Primitive Catholicism,” I 
study the origins of this formation, taking the time of St. 
Cyprian as the term of these origins. It might indeed be 
contended that their real term was reached more than half 
a century before his time, but his writings and the discus- 
sions in which he took a leading part, show so clearly that 
the doctrines and institutions of Catholicism were then gener- 
ally accepted, and, on the other hand, the historical con- 
tinuity that had governed the development of these doctrines 
and institutions up to his day, makes itself so sensibly felt 
in these same writings, that they complete for us in an admir- 
able manner the knowledge we are able to acquire of the two 
hundred years of previous Christianity. 

We must confess, however, that it is not without some 
timidity we approach the study of these two centuries of 
primitive history, seeing that the documentary evidence, 
,« 4 tbundant as it is, gives us but a faint idea of the early Chris- 
OCtian life, so varied, so complex, so deep 1 How much light 
<Mwe should be deprived of, had not the Epistles of St. 
Ignatius and the Apologies of St. Justin been preserved! 
00 r 
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On the other hand, how much more light we should have, 
were the “ De Ecclesia ” of Melito and the “ Memorabilia ” 
of Hegesippus still extant ! The discovery of the “ Didach6 ” 
has been a genuine revelation and has obliged scholars to 
correct many an inference. So too has the discovery of the 
Odes of Solomon. The preservation of the texts, as well as 
their loss, is something accidental. For this reason history, 
when dealing with centuries concerning which we have few 
and scanty documents, is a science of only approximate cor- 
rectness, always susceptible of revision, except as regards 
certain manifest facts, and some general features inferred 
from several series of concordant observations. Such is 
the condition of primitive ecclesiology. Its history is made 
up of a few features which, clearly marked from the be- 
ginning, acquire with each successive generation a more 
vigorous and expressive prominence. Thus for instance, 
as early as the Apostolic age, Christianity presents itself as 
a corporate religion, a brotherhood which swarms over 
the earth without diminishing its cohesion, which everywhere 
forms itself into co-operating societies of exactly the same 
character. These little Christian communities have the 
same faith, the same worship, the same authorities. That 
such a phenomenon should constantly recur in Mithraism, 
for instance, would not seem strange to us ; but it surprises 
us in the case of Christianity, because we are little accus- 
tomed to look at the latter from this point of view. The 
best definition ever given of our religion is that drawn up by 
Tertullian, when he writes : u Corpus snmus de conscientia 
religioni* et disciplinae unitate et spei foedere” meaning to 
say that the whole Christian community is this association, 
this corpus, and that in each particular Christian community 
there is identity of hierarchy as well as of discipline and of 
faith. Now this is nothing but concrete, living and histori- 
cal Catholicism; and what is true of the Christianity of 
Tertullian’s time is equally true of the Christianity of St. 
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Clement’s time, and of the Christianity of the earliest 
Christian generation. Christianity was bom Catholic, for 
there is identity of structure between Apostolic Christianity 
and the Christianity of about the year 200. 

That, between the early days of the Christian community 
and the year 200 or 250, there were elements which devel- 
oped, and that there were also sinkings, so to speak, is be- 
yond dispute : St. Thomas Aquinas states more than once 
that the Minor Orders were implicit in the diaconate, and 
were separated from it at the proper moment, which came 
comparatively late ; on the other hand, charisma disappeared 
at the proper time, prophecy was regulated with religious 
care for the discernment of the spirits by which it was in- 
spired, and in such a manner as to preserve the deposit of 
revealed faith, which, after the Apostles, was susceptible of 
no new acquisitions, and which was, by divine right, entrusted 
to the guardianship of the bishops, the successors of the 
Apostles. Heresies, of which we know names and specific 
doctrines, appeared now and then : but the Church was so 
constituted that by the very fact of their springing up they 
differentiated themselves from her, and only served to give 
her the opportunity to define herself more firmly and dis- 
tinctly. Built by the Apostles who knew only Jesus and 
Him crucified, the Church knew that only which she held 
from the Apostles : she was not, in this first period of her 
existence, in an amorphous state ; history does not represent 
her as a mere spiritual movement whose institutions and 
doctrines were determined by or even borrowed from the 
civilization through which it passed : she was a Gospel, an 
apostolate, a tradition, a worship, an hierarchical society, 
one Church made up of many Churches, a unity preserved 
by the unity of the cathedra Petri. All this she was con- 
scious of being. Far from being an ever-advancing and 
progressive evolution, she was from her origin a living and 
divinely assisted preservation of the gift made by God to 
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men in the Incarnation. All this and only this she con- 
tinues to be. 

In speaking thus I draw the doctrinal conclusions which 
form the leading portions of my book, but these conclusions 
are only conclusions, and my investigation remains an in- 
vestigation, and is conducted, as no one has ventured to 
deny, in full accordance with the historical method. 

• * 

* 

In the “ Theologische Literaturzeitung ” for 16 Jan., 
1909, Professor Harnack, has given a notice of “ Primitive 
Catholicism ” which I feel I must transcribe here almost in 
its entirety. I could not have wished my essay to receive 
more attention and favourable consideration than it has 
received in this notice from the most illustrious Protestant 
historian of the present time. 

“ . . . The author,” he writes, “has rendered to his 
Church ... a most signal service, for one could not under- 
take with greater special knowledge of the subject to estab- 
lish the original identity of Christianity, Catholicism, and 
the Roman primacy. He does not seek to prove his thesis 
by means of metahistoric speculation which does not con- 
cern itself with the chronology of events, but confines him- 
self to the territory of facts and their consequences, and 
seeks to furnish a truly historical demonstration. 

“ That Roman and Catholic are identical I proved as a 
Protestant historian some twenty-two years ago, in my 
1 History of Dogma,’ though with certain reserves which 
the author strives, of course, to discard in most cases. In 
that work I had likewise endeavoured to prove that, in the 
history of the development of Christianity, we must assign 
to the rise of the Catholic element an earlier date than Pro- 
testant historians have generally admitted. Since then this 
thesis has been still more strongly accentuated (see the well- 
known work of Wernle, 1 for instance), and well-informed 

1 [Werale’s work may be found in an English translation, under the 
title, “ The Beginnings of Christianity ”.] 
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Protestant historians of the Church will no longer feel 
scandalized at the statement that some of the principal ele- 
ments of Catholicism go back to the apostolic age and belong 
to its very heart. Thus the view of Church history taken 
by Catholics would seem to triumph, without their having 
themselves done anything to secure their victory. 

“Yet, they have hardly any reason — in fact, absolutely 
no reason — for crying out victory. 

“For, first the chasm that separates Jesus from the 
Apostles has not yet been bridged over, nor can it be. 
Secondly, the same must be said in regard to the movements 
which were beginning or ending in their time. Thirdly, 
the value, the sphere of action, and the hierarchy of the 
factors at work within the complex organism of Christian 
thought and the forms of ecclesiastical life were constantly 
changing until by the third century the dominant note of 
these factors became displaced. Fourthly and lastly, an 
abnormal element which was active in the beginning, later 
on died away, namely the element of the immediate sub- 
jection to the Divine (it vevfia), and the element of individual 
liberty which resulted therefrom. As a consequence of all 
this, the Church underwent unceasing and essential changes 
in spite of her continuity : changes the successive stages of 
which began about the years 30, 60, 90, 130, 160, and 190. 

“ But the facts recalled in the third and in the fourth 
place are such that one may be unacquainted with them and 
yet not be taxed with ignorance, in the ordinary sense 
of the word. They are imponderables that cannot be re- 
ferred to definite and special sources. As to the chasm that 
separates the Apostles from all that, during their lifetime, 
made its appearance in the Church, it can be filled up by 
invoking their authority which extended to all ; and as to the 
conformity between Jesus and the Apostles, the old arsenal 
of exegesis can seem to account for it in a satisfactory 
manner. Hence it is possible to establish, by impressionist 
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arguments, that the Catholic concept of the infant Church 
is historically the true one, i.e. that Christianity, Catholi- 
cism, and Romanism are, in the light of history, perfectly 
identical. This is what Batiffol has done, by availing him- 
self of the best results of Protestant scholarship in this 
direction, and by using them in a calm and scientific ex- 
position, with that solid competence which is his character- 
istic and which has made his name so well known. 

“In this exposition there are few inaccuracies, in the 
worst sense of the term (except in what he says of Jesus). 
But, in tracing the line of historical development, he has, at 
every stage, overlooked the slight deviations which, taken 
together, cause most momentous changes of direction. We 
have thus, instead of a curve, a straight line which, with 
such a method, it would be easy to prolong even to the 
Catholicism of the * Syllabus ’ and of the Encyclical letter 
of 1907. To the exulting words of the introduction, pro- 
claiming that Catholicism is still to-day what it was in the 
first century, and that Protestantism, on the contrary ‘ may 
claim to be a modern ideology, but has in its essence 
nothing in common with the Infant Church,’ we may op- 
pose the following historical estimate : The Catholicism of 
the year 250 — to say nothing of the year 1908 — possesses, 
in common with primitive Christianity, a number of ele- 
ments which are all lacking in Protestantism. But these 
elements have gradually acquired in Catholicism a value, a 
sphere of action, a proportion that greatly differ from what 
they had at the beginning, and have changed the essence of 
piety and the life of religion to such an extent that Roman 
Catholicism can justly claim to be an ancient state with cm 
ancient ideology , and yet in its essence it has little in com- 
mon with infant Christianity. 

“ However, I would earnestly recommend those Protest- 
ants who are interested in the history of the Church, not 
to overlook this work, but to study it thoroughly, to draw 
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from it all that it can give, and carefully to notice, page 
after page, the various places where Batiffol has failed to 
observe, in tracing out the line of evolution, this or that 
small break. For instance, it is easy — and I must say, it is 
most important — to prove that, even in the first letter of 
Clement, there is a very big dose of Roman Catholicism; 
but it is at least equally important to show clearly in what 
Christianity as set forth and described by Clement differs 
from Cyprian’s Catholicism. The chasm between them is 
almost immeasurable, and yet Batiffol tells us nothing about 
it, whilst — of course — he does not fail to emphasize the 
points on which both agree. The eyes of this investigator 
— great as is his courage and honesty — are ‘held* so 
that he does not see what there is to see. While it is his 
earnest wish that the study of history should give us a 
yearning for unity and the intuition of the true faith, we 
may express the more reasonable and perhaps more hopeful 
wish, that he may learn to perceive the shades of thought 
and of discipline, to notice the differences, and to sum up 
the total effect in which they issue. 

“The author’s researches are partly carried on in the 
form of a dialogue with me, because, on many points, I am 
closer to him than most Protestant historians, and also be- 
cause, on other points, I stand particularly in his way. I 
thank him for his high appreciation of my works, and I need 
not assure him that I shall make a thorough and detailed 
examination of all these topics. I am very sorry that the 
new edition of my i History of Dogma * is already in the 
press, and that I am unable there to discuss the matter with 
him.” 

In the Preface to my third French edition, I had occa- 
sion to define my attitude towards this criticism of Professor 
Hamack’s, which marks out so neatly and so courteously our 
reciprocal positions. If I return to this same passage now 
it is because the views it expresses have undergone fresh 
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developments in a recent book by the same author, “ Ent- 
stehung und Entwickelung der Eirchenverfassung und des 
Kirchenrechts in den zwei ersten Jahrhunderten ”. 1 

* * 

* 

In this new book Professor Haraack adheres to the con- 
tention which underlies his “ What is Christianity?” namely 
that between Jesus and His Apostles a deep ditch runs, to 
fill up which, though the task is in reality impossible, an 
attempt has been made by casting in arguments drawn from 
“ the antiquated arsenal of exegetics It will not be ex- 
pected of me that I should speak of the value of exegetics 
with such detachment. But in regard to this particular 
point I desire to indicate the kind of value which, as it ap- 
pears to me, any one endowed with the true instinct of a 
historian muBt needs attach to the texts which Professor 
Haraack sacrifices, and the considerations he neglects. 

In the first place, he conceives that the famous text in 
Matthew xvi. 18-19 is condemned “by all the rules of his- 
torical criticism” (“ Entstehung,” p. 3). To me, on the 
contrary, this text appears to be in the strictest relation 
with the plan of the first Gospel, and I note that criticism 
is inclining to recognize, much more categorically than it 
would have ventured to do as late as ten years ago, the 
“ ecclesiastical ” character of the Gospel of St. Matthew, and 
the interest it takes in the iK/cX-qala, in an itocX-qaia 
which is taught, and is governed by those who teach it, 
above all by the Apostle Peter. The promise made by 
Jesus to Peter (Matt. xvi. 18-19) is not then an intrusive 
text, introduced into the narrative of Matthew surreptiti- 
ously, as an after-thought, and at a very late date, as Dr. 
Reach contended ; it is in close harmony with the spirit of 
the first Gospel, as has been argued by no one better than 

> Leipzig, 1910. An English translation of this work has since ap- 
peared under the title of “ The Constitution and Law of the Churoh in 
the First Two Centuries ’. Translated by F. L. Pogson, M.A., edited by 
H. D. A. Major, M.A. 
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by Dr. Wellhausen, unless it be Dr. Julicher. 1 The fact is 
the first Gospel is by no means a document of uncertain 
origin. Professor Haraack this time has shown better 
than any one else that it has Palestine for its near 
horizon, that it is the work of the Palestinian Church now 
liberated from the Law and favourable to converts not of 
Jewish race, that it is a community-book, a “ Gemeinde- 
buch ” ; that it keeps thp community in the foreground, 
and might well be called the first liturgical book of the 
Christian Church, drawn up for it in the days when it had 
but recently disengaged itself from its Judeo-Christian 
bonds.* But if so, are we not entitled to infer that the 
promise of Jesus to Peter, through its incorporation in St. 
Matthew’s Gospel, is attested as belonging to the Jerusalem 
tradition which went back to the first Christian generation ? 
And if so, its claim to be historical, instead of having against 
it, “all the rules of historical criticism/’ has, in reality, 
nothing against it save that it oversteps the limits of what 
a certain system of exegetics, if it is to hold its ground, is 
able to accept in the contents of the recorded teaching of 
Jesus. 

Secondly, Professor Harnack insists that, when we have 
set aside Matt. xvi. 18-19 as unhistorical, there remains no 
other direct external bond to connect Jesus with the 
Church, however we may strive to magnify the inappreci- 
able by pleading the highly embryonic condition of the 
Church in the first hour of its existence. We must reply, 
however, that at least one other fact remains which Profes- 
sor Harnack has acknowledged to be undeniable, namely 

1 J. Wellhausen, “ Einleitung in die drei ersten Evangelien ” (Berlin, 
1909), p. 70. A. JtfucHER, ‘‘Einleitung in das Neue Testament,” Tu- 
bingen, 1906), p. 265 : “ He [the author of the first Gospel] has written a 
Catholic Gospel and it is its genuine Catholic character which gained for 
it the first place among the Gospels. ... In it the fundamental elements 
of ancient Catholicism are ready prepared.” 

* A. Habnaok, “ Lukas der Arzt ” (Leipzig, 1906), pp. 118-20. 
“Neue Untersuchungen ” (Leipzig 1911), p. 94. 
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that the disciples of Jesus and the men who believed in 
Him were those who formed the Church, and further that 
the “ Twelve ” had been appointed by Jesus to propagate 
His teaching and to be one day the judges of the “ twelve 
tribes ”. There remains too another fact equally undeni- 
able, namely, the place held by Peter amongst the Twelve. 
Professor Harnack has observed that, in a purely Messianic 
perspective, there could have been no room for a chief 
among the Twelve, and this observation is just ; but from 
the time when Jesus was still with His disciples, Peter was 
the first, and was spokesman for the rest ; he was “ an der 
Spitze,” at the head. Again, just as in the Palestinian en- 
vironment in which the Gospel of St. Matthew was edited, 
it was held to be certain that Jesus at Caesarea Philippi 
had designated Peter as the rock on which He would build 
His Church, so in the Johannine environment it was held to 
be certain that the risen Christ had entrusted His flock to 
him that he might be its Pastor. Peter then had a unique 
office. Professor Harnack reproaches the “ Protestant exe- 
getists and historians for their disposition to underestimate 
the importance of the place held by Peter among the 
Apostles and in the primitive community ” (“ Entstehung,” 
p. 6), but does he not himself underestimate it when he 
endeavours to explain this place of precedence by the natural 
qualities which can be ascribed to St. Peter? Again, in 
the Christian community of the Apostolic age Professor 
Harnack finds that there must have been the following 
elements working — something of the communism of the 
Quakers, and of a “ mild pneumatic anarchism,” but 
likewise, as a counter-force, the Jewish spirit of order, of 
magistracy, of law, which was then all-potent, together with 
the ideal of the Kingdom of God which was striving for 
realization. By way of hypothesis, let us suppose that this 
was so. But Professor Harnack concedes to us that, in 
addition to the authority of the Old Testament from which 
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this Jewish spirit was derived, there was potent also “ the 
authority of the words of the Lord ” which was the source 
of the maxima of the Christian life. This is most true, but 
it is not all, and Professor Hamack further concedes to us 
that there was another and last element “ the prerogative of 
the Twelve and the infallible authority (thanks to the 
abiding aid of the Holy Spirit) of the community These 
were “ the absolute authorities which rigidly limited and 
curbed the liberty of the individual ,” and assured the 
“conformity” of all (“ Entstehung,” p. 18). This conces- > 
don is of capital importance, but we must insist on its 
going a step further. How could the prerogative of the 
Twelve have succeeded in establishing its own authority as 
an intermediary between authorities so holy and absolute, 
had it not been based on a commission emanating from 
Christ in person? 

In this way then we can connect the Church with Christ 
through the Apostles. The theory on which we rest may 
be “an old theory” but none the less it is valid, and Pro- 
fessor Harnack appears to have nothing better to substitute 
in its place than a peculiarly fragile modernity, for such 
surely is his theory that the Church came to its birth 
“ automatically,” being bom of “ the fraternal community of 
men who through Jesus had found God, of men who felt 
themselves to be led by the Spirit of God, and who, faithful 
to the theocratic ideal of the Jews, believed in its realization 
through Jesus ” (“ Entstehung,” p. 3). It is surely astonish- 
ing that these disciples of the first hour should have had a 
religious conscience so modem as to impel them “ to find 
God through Jesus ” (it is Bitschl’s formula), 1 seeing that, as 
Jews and children of Abraham, they needed no longer to 
find God, but only to find the Messiah. How too could 
their expectation of the realization of the kingdom, even 

1 W. Sunday, “ Chris tologiee Ancient and Modern ” (Oxford, 1910), 

p. 82. 
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when eked out by the charismatic inspiration of individuals 
among them, give birth “ automatically ” to a society ? But 
the real fact is these disciples believed that Jesus was the 
Messiah, the Son of God ; and straightway they were in 
possession of a truth which caused their Judaism to strain 
and burst the bonds of its older organization, like new wine 
in an old bottle. It was this truth which was the immedi- 
ate cause that created the fraternity which separated them 
from the other Jews, and rendered them indifferent to the 
privilege of being Jews ; and it was in this truth and this fra- 
ternity that they found an authority in which that of Christ 
was continued, namely, that of the Apostles appointed by 
Christ. Thus from the very outset of its historical existence, 
Christianity was a formed faith, a visible society, a living 
authority. 

* * 

* 

Of these three terms, to which for the purposes of the 
present discussion we may limit the description of Catholi- 
cism, at all events in the abstract, the second is firmly 
maintained by Professor Haraack against Professor Sohm. 

I have explained in my book (pp. 130, 143 and foil.) the 
positipn taken up by this eminent jurist in his “ Kirchen- 
recht ” (1892). Professor Harnack (“ Entstehung,” p. 122) 
does not hesitate to say that “ next to the Catholic theory, 
that of Professor Sohm is the most coherent that has been 
propounded ” as a solution of the problem of the Church’s 
origins. Professor Sohm, I should add, has quite recently 
resumed his advocacy of this theory in a new essay. 1 

Professor Sohm’s theory is a curious product of the 
Lutheran and juristic minds in combination. As a jurist 
he cannot but represent to himself Catholicism as a legal 
organism, the legitimacy of which is guaranteed by its his- 

1 R. Sohm, “ Wesen und Ursprung des Katholizismus ”. Abh&nd- 
lungen der Philol. His tor. Elasse d. K. Sachs. Gesellsch. d. Wiss. B. 27, 
H. 3 (1909). 
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tori cal continuity, which continuity, however, he assures us, 
is verified only in the Roman Catholic Church. Professor 
Sohm deduces the whole of Catholicism from one initial 
postulate, just as one deduces each separate corollary from 
one and the same theorem — for every jurist is in his way a 
geometrician. As a Lutheran, he postulates as the initial 
fact from which this logical development has issued a certain 
state of mental confusion which was not deliberate but arose 
inadvertently and inevitably. Primitive Christianity (“ Ur- 
christentum ”) could not fail to transform itself into Catho- 
licism because it was not as yet in a condition to distinguish 
between the body mystical of Christ and the corpus or “ em- 
pirical” association of the faithful among themselves. It 
had only one word, the word ecclesia, to denominate the in- 
visible Church of faith, and that legal and contingent in- 
stitution which is the visible Church. This supposed 
confusion involves that Christianity, though it passed thus 
quickly into Catholicism, was not Catholic at the very first ; 
but, strange to say, when this confusion had arisen, “ it was 
necessary to wait till Luther came, before the distinction, 
lost sight of so soon after the beginning, between the invis- 
ible and visible Church could be recovered.” 

Let us come, however, to a summary of the facts, to see 
how Professor Sohm presents them. The faith of the first 
believers, whether they were dispersed over the world, or 
resident in the same city, or gathered together in the same 
house, had, we are assured, its expression in the maxim : 
“ Where two or three are gathered together in my name, 
there am I in the midst of them ”. Initial Christendom 
had no other conception of the Church than this, and that 
is why it knew only of the Church and not of the Christian 
community. But soon the presence of the Spirit of Christ 
begins to manifest itself by means of charismata : the Spirit 
inspires, the Spirit speaks, the faithful are taught and led 
by the Spirit, and he who has received the charisma of the 

b 
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Spirit becomes the presbyter. It is then that for the first 
time the mutual interpenetration of the Spirit and the com- 
munity reveals itself, and we touch upon the identification of 
the invisible with the visible. The order of legality is 
about to appear. The religious gatherings in which Chris- 
tians came together “ for the word ” were delivered over to 
a “ pneumatic anarchy ” ; but the gatherings in which they 
celebrated the Eucharist required that order should be 
observed, and hence that there should be a president, and 
ministers, and that there should be an investiture of offices : 
in short the life of the community required a hierarchy. 
As soon as this investiture came to be regarded as giving 
“ the Spirit,” Catholicism was bom ; and this development 
was completed at the time when the “ Prima dementis ” 
was written. 

We perceive that for Professor Sohm the “ Church ” 
cannot rightly claim to be more than a purely religious, 
spiritual entity, a soul without a body ; in proportion as it 
takes to itself a body it tends to become Catholic. There is 
this of piquancy in the theory that the larger the part in 
history it accords to “ Catholicism,” the more it requires of 
Lutheranism to liberalize and enfeeble itself. But there is 
also this of error in it that it represents the first Christian 
meetings as displays of “ pneumatic anarchy ” ; for I have 
shown in my book (pp. 28-30) what part the outpourings of 
the Spirit took in that earliest phase of Christian life, and I 
have shown that the charismatic element appears invariably 
as one that is subordinated ; and Professor Harnack has 
likewise said : “ The reception of a charisma exempted no 
one from the necessity of having his mandate recognized 
and controlled by the community ” (“ Entstehung,” p. 19). 
It is a further error in Professor Sohm’s theory that it 
allows no place for the prerogative of the Apostles. The 
common life, he acknowledges, required a hierarchy, but 
what caused this common life to spring up? Was it not the 
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fruit of the apostolic preaching? And was the Apostolate a 
charisma, and did it tolerate anarchy ? All primitive history 
answers, No. The gravest, however, of the errors into 
which Professor Sohm falls is that of supposing initial Chris- 
tianity to have been a soul without a body. Professor Har- 
nack fastens on this error with a sharpness which is not 
undeserved : Sohm, he says, may profess what faith he 
pleases in regard to this point, but as for the Church of the 
first hour being what he imagines, we can only say, No it 
was not : had that Church been deprived of every terrestrial 
element, what else could it have been “ save a mere idea, the 
object of the faith of each separate Christian in isolation from 
all the others” (“ Entstehung,” p. 148). The reader who 
will refer to my book (pp. 146, 151) will find that I have 
not been more severe than Professor Harnack in my criticism 
of this theory of the priority of the invisible Church, classical 
as it has been up to the present day in the schools of Pro- 
testant scholasticism. But what an accession of force this 
criticism now receives under the pen of Professor Harnack ! 
The invisible Church, he writes, is nothing more than a 
numerua prciedestinatorwm et credentium, the units of which 
are nothing for one another, more than are parallel lines 
which only meet at infinity. He who speaks of a Church, 
speaks of an assemblage, an assemblage of the called and 
the chosen, and this implies “ something of a social char- 
acter, which is already a present reality on earth, for on 
earth the called are the Church of God, and only in this 
character have they intercourse with one another ”. In fact, 
the word of Christ: “Where two or three are gathered to- 
gether in my name there am I in the midst of them,” turns 
against Professor Sohm, since it promises that Christ will be 
wherever there is a concrete society, even if it be one of only 
two or three of His disciples ; it is an invitation to join such 
societies. Hence “ to associate is for those who bear the 
name of Christ not a secondary or unessential feature in the 

b* 
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idea of the Church, it is a feature essentially involved in the 
idea itself which is only realized through the fact of the 
faithful thus associating themselves ” (“ Entstehung,” p. 149). 
The Chnrch is essentially visible and social. 

Primitive Christendom is then a visible society, as Pro- 
fessor Hamack agrees with me in maintaining. Moreover, 
this visible society bears in its womb a living authority ; a 
living authority, that is, by contrast with a written author- 
ity. This living authority, if we are to believe Professor 
Sohm, is nothing more than the outcome of an evolution of 
charismata ; the gifts of the Spirit are transformed eventu- 
ally into “ liturgies,” in the Greek sense of the term, that 
is, into local and permanent liturgies which become offices 
for life. The “ Prima Clementis ” reveals to us the evolution 
at this stage. But here again Professor Harnack is before 
us in his criticism. The “ Prima Clementis ” marks a very 
instructive moment in the development of the hierarchy, 
but it reveals to us “nothing which is essentially new”. It 
claims an ecclesiastical right which is not of human origin 
but divine, since it declares that the office of the bruncoirr^ is 
for life, in virtue of the divine will and the divine revelation. 
But in this respect the “ Prima Clementis ” does not differ 
from the decree of the Apostles in Acts xv. (“ Entstehung,” 
p. 159). In reality, concludes Professor Harnack, “ the 
divine origin of ecclesiastical right is as old as the Church 
itself” (p. 161). I take note of this concession without 
however wishing to exaggerate its bearing ; for this divine 
right which Professor Harnack opposes to Professor Sohm 
has over the human and contingent right imagined by the 
latter no other advantage than that of historical priority. 
Professor Hamack makes it as ancient as the Church, and 
makes “ the Church ” congenital with primitive Christianity, 
and this is a great advance on his part. Nevertheless this 
right which he claims to call divine springs, if thus con- 
ceived, only from the requirements of Christendom regarded 
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as a visible society, and it springs from it merely as a legal 
and formal element that is necessarily postulated by the 
Christian life which has to propagate and establish itself. 
It is divine for this sole reason that the new religion is 
theocratic. Thus, ultimately, Professor Harnack does not, 
any more than Professor Sohm, stand for the doctrine of 
any such juridical organisation as the Christian life has 
required, as is clear from the formal assent he gives to this 
proposition which he quotes from Professor Sohm : “ The 
natural desire of man is to externalize his religion ” (p. 
177). Man by his nature demands a law, an authority, 
and by demanding it he has created it ; such is the sense in 
which Professor Harnack speaks of divine right. 1 We, 
however, cannot but observe how full is the evidence that 
the Church from the first hour was a society under a 
government. It was not governed by any mere abstract 
authority ; or by the imperious requirements of charismata, 
which were variable, obscure, intermittent, always needing 
to be verified, quickly discredited ; nor by any statute 
spontaneously elaborated and embodying the experience of 
all the Churches, for such experience would have produced 

1 Professor Harnack has written elsewhere in the same book : €i The 
Reformation [of the sixteenth century] not only destroyed the ecclesi- 
astical constitution (‘Kirchenverfassung’) of the Middle Ages, but also 
broke off all connexion with the e Kirchenverfassung * of the second and 
first centuries *\ He adds : “ The people of West Europe are still either 
Catholic or Protestant. Tertium adhuc non datwr. It is Luther who 
created for them this alternative, and it is an alternative which concerns 
us more than all the philosophical and scientific culture of the present 
time, or all its technical applications. The people are, however, on the 
look out for a tertium genus Ecclesiae under which they may find shelter 
for their higher life ” (“ Entstehung,” p. 120). It is indeed interesting 
to have from Professor Harnack this acknowledgment of the bankruptcy 
of the Reformation in regard to all its historical and religious pretensions, 
and this appeal from it to an unlimited modernism. For it is just what I 
myself said (Fourth French Edit. p. xiii) when I wrote the words against 
which Professor Harnack has protested : " This being the historical con- 
ception of the Church, Protestantism may claim to be a modern ideology, 
but it has in its essence nothing in common with the Infant Church ”. 
But I have no wish to insist on these considerations. 
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only a universal variation ; bat by a living authority emanat- 
ing we know from what quarter, and alone able to 
explain the nnity of the institutions founded and the credit 
they enjoyed. The “ Prima dementis ” declares all this in 
plain terms, and what else is the “ Decree of the Apostles ” 
save the most striking manifestation of the existence of this 
authority, and of the lawfulness of its claims ? 

The prerogative of the Apostles is then the true key to 
the question of the origin of the Church : by this preroga- 
tive is explained the initial fact that Christianity is a society 
and not a mere preaching, a society ordered and governed 
and not a “ charismatic anarchy ” ; by this prerogative is ex- 
plained the fact that the preaching of the Gospel was fixed 
and defined as a “rule of faith ” and as an “ Apostolic tradi- 
tion The second century did not create doctrinal state- 
ments at the bidding of its needs ; it only acquired a clearer 
understanding of those doctrines, of which the “ presbyters ” 
had preserved the remembrance. What Professor Sohm 
holds to have been an initial confusion, and Professor Har- 
nack holds to have been an initial logic, we hold to have 
been a thing intended. Let the reader decide which of these 
three theories is most in accordance with the facts. 

In treating of the Infant Church I have spoken of the 
rule of faith only in so far as it is of the nature of a rule, 
without touching on its contents, on the doctrines which the 
faith affirms, that being a subject the study of which 
belongs properly to the history of dogma. I do not over- 
look that in those histories of dogma which are the most 
widely circulated, “ Catholicism ” is described as the faith 
which found expression at the end of the second century, 
in a form which Professor Harnack is pleased to regard as 
the outcome of Hellenistic syncretism (“ Entstehung,” p. 
184). I have not touched on this discussion, my purpose 
being to treat not of the object of this official ecclesiastical 
teaching, but of its essential character and origin. Pro- 
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lessor Harnack, on the other hand, prefers to consider 
Catholicism under the former of these aspects. Let 
me take note, however, that, in his sketch of the main 
outlines of Tertullian’s doctrine, which he takes as the ex- 
pression of this Catholicism, he does not hesitate to write : 
“ Ail these points of doctrine, as we can prove texts in 
hand, manifest their presence already in the first century 
and in the writings of the New Testament : the only differ- 
ence is that some of them manifest it more distinctly, 
others more faintly. . . . Catholicism is thus, if we in- 
clude in it its embryonic phases, as ancient as the Church 
itself.” (“Entstehung,” p. 182). I repeat that the question 
treated in this passage is as to the contents of the rule of 
faith ; moreover, affirmations of this kind when made by 
Professor Harnack are never unaccompanied by revisions 
and attenuations which must not be disregarded. If, 
however, we call attention to these particular affirmations, 
it is because they have their bearing on my own present 
thesis of the continuity and tenacity of the rule of faith in 
the Infant Church. 

Pabi8, 15 March, 1911 . 
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THE JEWISH DISPERSION AND CATHOLICISM. 

I. 

Primitive Catholicism first impresses the historian as a dis- 
persion of local churches, united by the identity of their 
faith and the solidarity, spiritual and social, which binds them 
all together. Considered under this aspect, it has consider- 
able resemblance to that Judaism from which it detached 
itself in the course of the first century. The latter has even 
been looked upon as a sort of pre-existing Church, for critics 
who are averse to recognizing any ecclesiastical elements in 
the Christianity of the Apostolic Age, willingly speak of the 
“ Jewish Church ”. It is one of the themes of Bousset’s 
brilliant book on the religion of Judaism in New Testament 
times . 1 Bousset has, it seems, already somewhat modified 
his views on the subject.* But whether or not the Judaism 
which was contemporaneous with the Gospel was a rough 
draft of the Church realized in Christianity, it is not 
without interest to compare the two. The study of those 
features in which they are alike, as well as those in which 
they differ, will conduce to a better understanding of the 
peculiar and original character of the new Dispersion. 

*** 

The geographical expansion of Judaism has been brought 
into full light by recent critical studies. Palestine was now 
entirely judaized though this bad been brought about only 
in the period of the Hasmonssan restoration, when Idumsea, 
Per sea, and Galilee were annexed to Judsea. But long be- 

1 W. B0U888T, “ Die Religion des Juden turns in Neuteatamentlichen 
Zeitalter ” (Berlin, 1903). 

1 In the second edition of his book (Berlin, 1906). See the Preface, 
p. vii. 
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fore the Hasmonaean rule, the Jews had found their way 
into every part of the Hellenic world. 

This spread of Judaism in the Greek cities began at 
the time of Alexander, and reached its climax in the age of 
Julius CsBsar and of Augustus : the time of Herod’s rule was 
its Golden Age. There were Jewries in all the Roman pro- 
vinces washed by the Mediterranean and by the Black Sea ; 
some could be found m Mesopotamia, Arabia, Babylonia, 
Media, so that, towards the year 140 B.c., a Jewish poet 
could write of his race this emphatic, but truthful verse: 
“ Every land and every sea is filled with thee ! ” 1 

More than once scholars have drawn up statistics of this 
Jewish expansion by noting carefully the traces of the then 
existing Jewries of the Dispersion, as revealed both by the 
texts of written works and by those of inscriptions. 2 A 
study of these statistics shows that the expansion of Judaism 
does not exactly coincide with the earliest expansion of 
Christianity. The centres are, indeed, the same for both : 
Antioch, Damascus, Smyrna, Ephesus, Thessalonica, Athens, 
Corinth, Alexandria, Borne ; and how could it be otherwise ? 
But there were regions where Judaism was already established 
— at Palmyra, Nisibis, Seleucia, Ctesiphon, on the shores of 
the Black Sea, in the interior and in the southern part of 
Egypt, and in Roman Africa — but where Christianity did 
not at first find a home. 

A second point to be borne in mind is the numerical 
importance of the Jewries of the Dispersion, especially in 
Syria and in Egypt, in the provinces of Asia Minor, and in 
Rome. It has been calculated that in the time of Philo the 
Jews made up a seventh of the whole population of Egypt ; 
this writer estimates at one million the number of the Jews 
then dwelling in Egypt. During the reign of Tiberius, 
under pretext of forcing them into military service, some 

1 “ Orao. Sibyll.” m. 271: Tlaa-a yata <riBev n\rfprfs k a\ ircura 
Bakavtra . Kautzsch, “ Die Apokryphen und Pseudepigraphen des A. T.” 
Tom. it (Tubingen, 1900), p. 190. Cf. P^re Lagrange, “ Le Messian- 
isme chez les Juifs ” (Paris, 1909), pp. 273-84. 

a E. SchOrbr, “Geschichte des jiidischen Volkes,” vol. in. 3 pp. 2-70. 
See too, art. “ Diaspora ” in the extra volume of Hastings’ “ Dictionary 
of the Bible”. Harnack, "Mission und Ausbreitung des Christen- 
tums,” second edition (1906), vol. i. pp. 1-16. 
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4000 Jews were banished from Borne to Sardinia : a fact 
from which we may conclude that the Jewish colony of 
Rome counted at least 10,000 men, besides the women and 
the children. According to Hamack's calculations, the Jews 
formed above 7 per cent of the whole population of the 
Roman Empire under Augustus. This numerical considera- 
tion, conjectural though it is, might account for the rapid 
expansion of Christianity in the Empire, if Christianity 
had spread easily and exclusively in the jewries. But it 
is beyond dispute that, even as early as the year 64, the 
imperial legislation distinguished the Christians from the 
Jews ; and this makes it clear that the Christians as a whole 
were no longer Jews by race, whilst it was on account of 
their race that the Jews formed a people apart. 

Indeed, a third well-ascertained historical fact is that 
the Jewish population could not be absorbed or assimilated 
by the nations in whose midst it settled and grew. Several 
centuries before, Aman had said to Assuerus ; “ There is a 
single people scattered and living apart from the other races 
in all the provinces of thy kingdom, and their laws differ 
from those of every race. And it is not expedient for the 
King to tolerate them.” 1 The Jewish race was bound to a 
faith the rigorous prescriptions of which tended to isolate it : 
it forbade all part in idolatrous worship, “ gens contwmelia 
nvminvm insignis ,” in the words of Pliny; 2 it forbade 
mixed marriages; it forbade Jews to frequent theatres, 
circuses, gymnasia, baths, to sit down at the same table 
as a Pagan, to enter military service, or to take charge 
of public affairs. The Jews enjoyed many important legal 
privileges pertaining to the free exercise of their religion: 
they could meet in their synagogues, they could have their 
own judges who would pronounce according to their Law ; 
they could keep the Sabbath and practise circumcision; 3 
but all these privileges made their isolation the greater. 
Finally, Antisemitism, which was even then abroad, and dis- 
played itself in sarcasms, often in massacres or proscriptions, 

1 Esther m. 8. 9 “ Hist. Nat.” xni. 4, 46. 

3 On the legal status of Judaism, see SchDrer, vol. hi. pp. 56-78. 
Cf. V. Chapot, “ La province romaine proconsulate d’Asie ” (Paris, 1904), 

pp. 182-6. 
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